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marriage must have taken place before the death of
Selvaggia in 1310, as in 1325-6 his son Mino was one
of those by whose aid from within the Ghibelline Cas-
truccio Antelminelli obtained possession of Pistoia, which
he held in spite of revolts till his death some two or
three years afterwards, when it again reverted to the
"

After returning to Pistoia, Cino's whole life was devoted
to the attainment of legal and literary fame. In these
pursuits he reaped the highest honours, and taught
at the universities of Siena, Perugia, and Florence :
having for his disciples men who afterwards became
celebrated, among whom rumour has placed Petrarch,
though on examination this seems very doubtful. A
sonnet by Petrarch exists, however, commencing ' Pian-
gete donne e con voi pianga Amore ', written as a lament
on Cino's death, and bestowing the highest praise on
him. He and his Selvaggia are also coupled with Dante
and Beatrice in the same poet's Trionfi d' Amore (cap. 4).

Though established again in Pistoia, Cino resided
there but little till about the time of his death, which
occurred in 1336-7. His monument, where he is repre-
sented as a professor among his disciples, still exists in
the Cathedral of Pistoia, and is a mediaeval work of
great interest. Messer Cino de* Sinibuldi was a pros-
perous man, of whom we have ample records, from the
details of his examinations as a student, to the inventory
of his effects after death, and the curious items of his
funeral expenses. Of his claims of a poet it may be said
that he filled creditably the interval which elapsed
between the death of * Dante and the full blaze of
Petrarch's success. Most of his poems in honour of
Selvaggia are full of an elaborate and mechanical tone
of complaint which hardly reads like the expression of
a real love ; nevertheless there are some, and especially
the sonnet on her tomb (at p. 431), which display
feeling and power. The finest, as well as the most
interesting, of all his pieces, is the very beautiful canzone
in which he attempts to console Dante for the death of
Beatrice. Though I have found much fewer among